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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 98.) 


MELMOT had frequently during 
the excesses into which he was inad- 
vertently hurried, borrowed trifling 
sums Of Percival, which he was unable, 
till the receipt of his salary, to repay ; 
and the sense of the obligation he was 
under to his friendship, affected him 
more deeply, now that he was obliged 
to appear wholly unworthy of favour in 
his eyes. Fuquiring at the door for 
Mr. Harley, as usual, the servant said 
he was within; he was consequently 
obliged to attend him in his study be- 
fore he could enquire for the Captain. 
In passing the hall, he was met by Ma- 
rianne, who came from the parlour on 
tiptoe, and, taking his hand in a friend- 
ly manner, said,—** My father is in a 
terrible ill humour—escape from him 
as soon as you can, and comfort poor 
Percival—he is very ill above.” The 
distraction of his mind, which her pre- 
sence at that moment increased, would 
not permit him to reply ; but, wringing 
his hands, he muttered something in- 
distinctly and entered the study. ‘So, 
Sir,” said Mr. Harley ‘“* Here are 
fine doings !—Miss Newcombe is car- 
ried off, it seems, by some of those 
profligate fellows you and my son chuse 
to associate with!” Melmot assured 
him he knew that none of his assuciates 
would be guilty of such an action. 
“* Ay, ay!——” replied he———“ you 














are all ready enough, upon these oc- 
casions, to answer for one another. 
But first, Sir, let your own conduct be 
justifiable before you attempt to vindi- 
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}cate others. Your whole figure, Sir, : 


shews the kind of life you lead; and 
let me tell you, Mr. Melmot, that no 
daughter of mine shail unite herself 
with a rake or a professed libertine !” 
At that moment it was the kindest sen- 
tence Mr. Harley could have spoken, 
and he was content to bear the appella- 
tion so, otherwise, odious in his ears, 
could he but escape an union with Ma- 
rianne, whose life he plainly perceived, 
he could not fail to render miserable. 
He replied to Mr. Harley with such 


unaffected humility, and explained all 
the circumstances of his conduct an . 


such a clear and satisfactory manfier, 


as entirely pacified him; and he then , 


entered into the griefs of his son with 


an ors that shewed how sin- 
i cerely he grieved. “I do not wish 


to usurp any undue authority, young ~ 


man,” said he; “but, as I received 
such an earnest recommendation of you 


from Mr. Bromley, | think it my duty © 


to watch your proceedings, and to cau- 


tion you against such practices as must - 


prove injurious to you. Mr. Bromley 
has cast you off forever!” This was 
asecret Melmot had carefully conceal- 
ed; and now, startled with astonish- 
ment at its being so unexpectedly re- 
vealed, tears filled his eyes, and his 
whole frame shook with agitation, that 
rendered him incapable of making aby’ 
reply. ‘I see,” said Mr, Harley, 
‘you are affected at the sense of your 
friendless state ; and I am happy to find 
in you a sensibility uncommon in young 
men of ton. However, be not «iismay- 


‘ed: while you are seusible of your ér- 
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_ dress of my friend, the thoughts of a 


‘ ‘ life, distressed me. Nor was the fear of 
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promote your welfare. But, recollect 
that, if you plutige yourself into diffi- 
culties through dissipation and extra- 
vagance, you must not expect me to 
extricate you from them.” Melmot 
was in agony. ‘* May I ask, Sir, if 
you have your account of my proceed- 
ings from the Captain?” “It is a ques- 
tion I do not chuse to answer, Sir,” 
said Mr. Harley; ‘and it is unbecom- 
ing in you to ask.” Melmot’s heart 





swelled within him, and he determined | 


to quit the house without seeing the 
man who had so basely betrayed him. 
As he was going, Mr. Harley said— 
** Stay, Sir—as, for my own credit, I 


do not wish vou to get into any fresh} 


difficulties, take this,” giving him a 
bank bill: “and I trust you will be- 
have discreetly for the future.” Mel- 
movs pride revolted against taking it ; 
but the recoilection that it would ena- 
ble him to cancel part of the obligation 
he was under to Percival, overcame 
his scruples, and he took it with an air 
at once expressive of gratitude and re- 
luctance.——-He retired home immedi- 
ately, and related to Maria what had 
pessed, but withheld from her every 
thing that he thought lijgely to render 
her unhappy. He foutf@, with much 
concern, that no tidings of Susanna had 
yet been received ; for though his bo- 
som beat high with resentment against 
Percival, he had too much real regard 
for him to wish his unhappiness. 
( To be continued, ) 


—— 
THE DUBL. 
(Concluded from page 99) 
Notwithstanding the comfortable ad- 
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rors, and willing to amend them, no- 
thing shall be wanting on my part to 


| prehended. My challenger, who ha 
lived some years in town, as a mer 
chant’s clerk, viewing me as a raw lad 
from the country, that would never dar 
accept his challenge, when this me 
senger returned, was petrified with a 
tonishment. When assured that I ha 
accepted his challenge as a man of coy 
rage and honor, his heart died withiy 
_him. His friend had no sooner gone ty 
| prepare the pistols, than by Communi 
} cating the business, asa great secret, to 
|| two or three female friends, the intend. 
ed duel was noised abouttown. ihe 
justices, selectmen and grand juror, 
convened. Warrants were issued, an( 
constables dispatched into all quarters 
I was apprehended in the sick man’ 
| chamber, where I was watching, by the 
high sheriff, two deputies, three con 
stables and eleven stout assistants ; Cat. 
ried, in the dead of the night, befor 
the magistrates, where I met my ants 
gonist, guarded by a platoon of the mi. 
litia, with a colonel at their head. We 
were directed to shake hands, make 
friends, and pronounce on our honor, 
that we would drop an affair, which we 
had, neither of us, any heart to pursue, 
My acceptance of the challenge, hov- 
ever unintentional, established my re: 
| putation among the bucks and belles. 
The former pronounced me a man 0 
spunk and spirit; and the latter wert 
proud of my arm in an evening rurd 
walk on the paved street. None dared 
to call me pedant; and, I verily believe, 
that if I had spouted a whole [liad 
the ball room, no one would have ven- 
tured to interrupt me ; for I had prov- 
ed myself a MAN OF HONOR. 
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THE MAN OF CANDOUR. 
The man of candour expects none to 























premature death, or being crippled for 





be faultless ; and he is unwilling to be- 
lieve there is any without some com- 


killing my antagonist, and of what my | mendable quality: In the midst of many 
poor parents would suffer, from my be- || defects he can discover a yittue ;—un- 
ing exposed to infamous punishment, |\der the influence of personal resent- 


less alarming. I passed some hours of 


dreadful anxiety ; when I was relieved | 


from my distress, in a ‘way i little ap- 
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ment, he can be just to the merit of an 
enemy. He never lends an open ear 


to those defamatory reports‘and dark 
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impaired, cannot fail to soothe and} 


rates, by 
: qualifying it to sustain with composure 


isis - 
suggestions, which, among the tribes | 
of the censorious, circulate with 80 
much rapidity, and meet with such 


ready acceptance. Fle is not hasty to 
judge, and he requires full evidence be- 
fore he will condemn :—as long as an 
action can be ascribed to different mo- 
tives, he holds it no mark of sagacity 
to impute it to the worst: when he} 
must condemn, he condemns with re- 
gret; and without those aggravations 
which the severity of others adds to 
the crime: he listens calmly to the apo- 
logy ef the offender, and readily admits 
every extenuating circumstance which 
equity can suggest. How much soev- 
er he may may blame the principles of 
any sect or party, he never confounds, 
under One general censure, all who be- 
long to that party or sect:—when he 
beholds “the mote in his brother’s 
eye,” he remembers “the beam in his | 
his own.” 
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He commiserates human | 
frailty, and judges of others according | 
to the principles by which he would 
think it reasonable they should judge 
of him: in a-word, he views men and | 
actions in the clear sunshine of charity 
and good nature ; and not in that dark 
and sullen shade which jealousy and 
party spirit throw over all characters. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 

Riches may be dispersed by acci- 
dent, or dissipated by imprudence, ex- 
travagance or folly; ‘but learning is an 
inexhaustible treasure, which, so long 
as the faculties of the mind remain un- 


to delight its possessor. The youth 
who diligently uepproves his time, and 
enriches his mind with useful knowl- 
edge, provides for himself an impene- | 
trable shield against the arrows of ad- 
versity: for, besides the means which 
it always supplies of obtaining a com- 
petent and honourable subsistence, it 
naturally expands the mind and invigo- 

exercise, its powers ; thereby 
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the pressure of misfortune, to exhile- 


MISCELLANY. 


municate instruction and entertainment 
to all around. 
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—2 + 
To the Editor of the Suvenile Port-Foliow, 


Sir,—Although I esteem your publeaton. 

yet when my sentiments differ from yours, or 

when you pass too lightly and tenderly over dis- 

agreeable traths, 1 catinor refrain from giving 

you my thoughts, not only on the subjects ot 

your paper, but also on the manner in which 

they are treated. The article to which I at pre- 
sent allude, 1s the “ Vindication of the Female 

Character,” m which (excuse my freedom) the 
tear of ofiending a particular part of your read- 
ers, has caused you to write rather in the obse- 
quious styte of a courtier, than with the bold- 
ness and dignity of an impartial Editer.—As I 
mean to deal openly and candidly with you, I 

will acknowledge that my mind is much irrita- 
ted by a late unexpected disappointment, and 
perhaps the fault of one woman, May have some 
share in disgusting me with the whole sex»—I 
was, some time ago, sifple enough co fall in 
love with a lady, who, to do her justice, was 
adorned with every external accomplishment— 
and I was so"blinded by the ardour of my pas- 
sion, as to believe she possessed every perfet- 
tion, of which human nature was capable. As 
I had no mean opinion of my own mefit, thy 
hopes of gaining her affections were great—but 
I was totally unaequainted with the female 
heart. There was a little trifling fluttering 
beau, who rivalled my pretensions. Frequeft- 
ly when I was pressing my suit wittr all the 
gravity of Zeno and the logic of Aristotle, he 
would come in with as much grimace as a 
French dancing master, and pour out suc’ a 
torrent of compliments, and talk with such vo- 
lubility upo most trifliug and uninteresting 
subjects, t e entirely drew her actention 
and forced me to sit silent, though sweliing 
with indignation. Nuture, Sir, never designed 
me for a whining, complaining lover. My pride 
could not brook her neglect, and evident pre- 
ference of the being I despised. I therefore 
gave up the unequal contest, and resigned the 
victory to my triumphant rival, with whom she 
is since united in the bonds of matrimony 
This occurrence has soured my te 
have since endeavoured to discové 
whose inclinations and disposition diffe 
my former dulcina’s—bur in vain! 









ep pene 
A gentleman hearing of the death of another, 
“I thought” says he to a person in compa), 
** you told me that Yom Wilson's fever had ¢ 
off;” *O yes,” réplied the other, “I didso; Lur 
J forgot te mention, that he had gone off with it!” 
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When Mr. Pope once dined at lord Cisester- 
field’s, one of the domestics told a fellow ser- 
vant that he should have known that Pope was 
a great poet, by his very shape; for it was in and 





rate and adorn prosperity, and te com- | 


out, like the lines of a Pindaric ode! 
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A NATIVE OF ST. KILDA, to his mistress. - 


Tuy shadowy locks are on the gale, 
And softly heaves thy breast of snow; 
Thy harp is strung to pity’s wail, 
And murmurs to the sea winds low. 
O! leave the rude, the rocky shore, 
Where seagulls on wild pinions sweep, 
And join the congregated roar 
Of winds and waves along the deep. 
O! leave these haunts, fair maid, to be 
The mistress of my home and heart, 
Ere youth and beauty swifily flee, 
Ere, from my bosom, hope depart. 
Oh come! to bless me with thy love, 
And I will be a lover true, 
And thou a blushing rose shall prove 
Where never vernal blossom blew. 
Fér thee the cloudy steep I’ll climb, 
To rob the solan’s airy nest, 
Rocking upon the cliff sublime 
That overhangs the wat’ry waste. 
For thee, along the sounding shore, 
Will I the finny race beguile, 
Or bid the vent’rous skiff explore 
Each winding cliff each Hebrid isle. 
Maid! with the looks sedate and mild, 
Ob hear thy lover’s ardent sighs, 
Then each rude rock and desert wild, 
Shall seem an op’ning Paradise. 
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LOVE. 
In early spring, the fragrant flow’r, 


Its bud adorn’d with dew displays, 
And op’ning triumphs for,an 
Then sheds its beauties and d€cays. 


The flow’r decays—but not less fair, 
With vernal gales again appears ; 

The fragrance still perfumes the air, 
Still shines the leaf with dewy tears. 

The spring of love is not less bright ; 
Its summer’s warmth is blissful too; 

But ah! if chill’d by winter’s night, 
No season can its life renew. 





—2 +o 
THE ruINS.—J2y S. Osborn. 
I’ve seen in twilight’s pensive hour, 
The moss-clac dome—the mould’ring tow’r ; 
In awful ruin stand: 
That dome where grateful voices sung, 
That tow’r whose chiming music rung; 
Majestically grand ! 
I’ve seen ’mid sculptur’d pride, the tomb, 
Where heroes slept in silent gloom ; 
Unconscious of their fame ; 
Those who with laurel’d honours crown’d, 
Among their foes spread terror round ; 
And gain’d.....an empty name. 
I’ve seen in death’s dark palace laid, 
The ruins of a beauteus maid ; 
Cadaverous and pale : 
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That Maiden who when life remain’d, 
O’er rival charms in triumph reign’d ; 
The * Mistress of the Vale” - 
I’ve seen where dungeon damps abide, 
A youth admir’d in manhood’s pride; 
In fancied greatness rave: 
He, who in reason’s happier day, 
Was virtuous—witty—noble—gay ; 
Learn'd—generous and brave ! 
Nor dome—nor tow’r—nor twilight shade, 
Nor hero fall’n—nor beauteous maid; 
- To ruin all consign’d : 
Can with such pathos touch my breast, 
As on the maniac’s form imprest ; 
A ruin’d noble mind!!! 
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The following tender and elegant stanzas, are found: 
ed on the romantic story of Robert a Machin a 
gtven in the voyage of Henry of Portugal. One 
of Henry’s vessels having been driven by a storm 
on the coast of Madeira, the beloved spouse of 
Robert was unfortunately drowned, Her body ha- 
ving been washed upon the beach, the distracted 
husband consigned her to the solitary grave, ani 

. wrote on her tombstone the following inscription : 


*« O’er my poor Anna’s lowly grave, 
» No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring, 
But angels as the high pines wave, 
Their half-heard ‘* Miserere” sing ! 
No flowers of transient bloom at eve 
The maidens on the turf shall strew ; 
Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, 
Sweets to the sweet ! a long adieu!” 
But in the wilderness profound, 
O’er her the dove shall build her nest, 
And ocean swell with softer sound 
A requiem to her dreams of rest! 
Ah! when shall I as quietbe, , 
When not a friend or humanieye 
Shall mark beneath the mossy tree, 
The spot where we forgotten lie? 
To kiss her name on this cold stone, 
Is all that now on earth I crave; 
For, in this world, I am alone— 
Oh ! lay me with her in the grave !” 
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On the cure of a head-ache, by dancing with Miss 
M. B——. 
Quack doctors too often their patients deceive, 
By boasted pretensions to skill ; 
And while they the present disorder relieve, 
Fix some more incurable ill 


And I vainly applauded her art: 


|) At length the fair mountebank’s cheat I per- 


ceiv'd, 





For the pain is now fix’d in my heart. 
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Thus Mary, by dancing, my head-ache reliev’d, | 
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